news, while others, worn out by lack of sleep and the
constant dread of mines exploding under their feet,
took a less hopeful view.
At Innes' post that night a battery for an 16-
pounder was hastily thrown, up, the parapet being
made of earth protected on the outside by a brick
wall and revetted inside by wooden piles. By
morning the gun was mounted, and before long the
enemy's 24-pounder near Hill's shop was silenced.
Inglis soon decided, however, that Innes' post was
too exposed for the 18-pounder, which was there-
fore withdrawn the following night. Throughout
the day there was heavy rain, which flooded the
trenches, to the great discomfort of the troops. The
water also soaked into one of the mines near the
Cawnpore battery, which was already charged and
provided with the usual canvas hose, filled with
powder and laid along the gallery to explode the
charge when necessary, all the tamping had to be
removed and the powder hose replaced. The enemy's
cannonade brought down part of the verandah of
the Residency building, and also the verandah of
Deprat's house by the Cawnpore battery.
On the 8th August heavy smoke was seen in the
far distance towards Cawnpore, and two officers at
Gubbins' post reported that they could hear firing
in that direction. During the afternoon a battalion
of infantry about six hundred strong was seen
marching through the city towards the Cawnpore
road with drums beating and colours flying. On this
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